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Art. XLYI_ A Practical Ireatise on Diseases of the Skin. By 

Louis A. Dlthring, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the Skin in the 
Hospital of the University of Pennsylvania, etc. Second edition, re¬ 
vised and enlarged. 8vo. pp. 644. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., 1881. 

The revised and enlarged second edition of this work, whose previous 
issue greatly commended itself to the profession, appears with emendations 
and additions which largely enhance its practical value. The too-preva- 
lent fashion of preparing second editions of a work for the press, has here 
evidently found no favour. Those who have had reason to know the con¬ 
scientious and scrupulous care with which the author has devoted himself 
to the other labour he has set before him, will be prepared to find in these 
pages a further proof of the excellent quality of his work. 

Respecting the more frequently occurring diseases of the skin, the spe¬ 
cial excellence of this volume has long been recognized, in the accuracy 
of its definitions, in the simplicity and fidelity of its clinical histories, in 
the absence of untenable theories and of an intolerably redundant nomen¬ 
clature, and in the value of the therapeutic measures recommended both 
with a view to general and topical treatment. Naturally, in none of these 
particulars does the new edition fall short of the excellence of its prede¬ 
cessor. We look over its leaves and find them laden with the fruit of a 
ripe experience—a wise discrimination between observation and theory, 
and a comprehensive familiarity with the literature of each subject pre¬ 
sented. 

As regards the diseases of less frequent occurrence, those which more 
commonly fall under the observation of the expert, we find that the chap¬ 
ters on dysidrosis, and pomphylix, hiematidrosis, scleroderma, morphcea, 
atrophia cutis, hypertrophy of the hair, atrophy of the hair, scrofuloderma, 
syphiloderma, and carcinoma have been those chiefly enlarged by import¬ 
ant additions; and it is worthy of note that on those subjects, the contribu¬ 
tions of the author to current literature have been in many cases of the 
greatest value. 

The new articles all embrace subjects of special interest to Americans, 
as the rare diseases to which the attention of the reader is called are 
yearly of more frequent observation here, probably not because they are of 
increasing frequency, but because the labours of American dermatologists 
have directed such attention to them that they are more frequently recog¬ 
nized. It was said of Thoreau, by Mr. Emerson, that he expected one 
day to see the Victoria regia growing in the vicinity of Concord, and 
certainly the number of cutaneous diseases recognized abroad and hitherto 
supposed to be of the greatest infrequency in America, is rapidly diminish¬ 
ing. The new descriptions found here, relate to uridrosis, phosphores¬ 
cent sweat, urticaria pigmentosa, dermatitis circumscripta herpetiformis, 
pityriasis maculata et circinata, dermatitis exfoliativa, dermatitis papillaris 
medicamentosa, dermatitis gangrsenosa, dermatitis capillitii, fungoid neo- 
plasmata, tuberculosis cutis, podelcoma, ainhum, perforating ulcer of the 
foot, and myoma cutis. 

Doubtless there are those who will glance through a list of these names 
and be conscious of a sensation of dismay. The terms are many of them 
unfamiliar to the fairly well-educated physician. The subjects to which 
they refer are to him of small practical moment, he may conclude. Pos- 
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sibly he will dismiss the whole with a too common reflection, that derma¬ 
tology is wedded to its cumbrous nomenclature and mysterious refine¬ 
ments above the level of the average intelligence. It is worth while to 
consider this reproach for a moment. 

For it is a reproach which has not lacked public expression. The 
annual meetings of the American Dermatological Association have been 
criticized in our medical journals, in consequence of the time thus spent in 
discussion of rare forms of cutaneous disease; and it is sufficiently common 
to hear medical men of position and education admit their ignorance of 
the general subject of skin diseases, attributing this to the large number 
of rare forms of such maladies and the confusion existing with respect to 
their designation. 

Now without stopping to charge these sins of nomenclature upon all 
other departments of scientific labour, we cannot fail to remember that, 
especially of late years, the terms employed in chemistry and perhaps more 
particularly in connection with new operations upon the female genitals, 
have been of the most complicated and perplexing character; it is, how¬ 
ever, needful to note that the newer terms employed by the dermatologist 
are those connected with distinct pathological processes or the objective 
evidences of such processes, while the others to which we have referred 
are more generally the terms demanded by the refinements of art, or by 
the requirements of exactness in technical expression. To know the rule 
in dermatology, one must know the exceptions; to be able to pronounce 
with precision upon the most common of diseases, one must be positive in 
the exclusion of every other. The exceptions, though rare, are visible alike 
to physician and patient, and clamorously assert their identity in their 
behaviour. They betray their differences also in public, and to the eye 
of the individual who is not consulted as to their nature. Again, it is 
always necessary to get rid of the doctrines respecting ghosts, before one 
is in position to discuss a fact of nature. To establish the fact of a new 
or rare cutaneous disease, one is placed under the necessity of clearing 
away an incredible quantity of rubbish. 

Look for a moment at the title given here “ Dermatitis exfoliativa.” 
The other names mentioned by our author under this head, as employed 
by writers, are, “ General Exfoliative Dermatitis,” “ Recurring Exfolia¬ 
tive Dermatitis,” “ Desquamative Scarlatiniform Erythema,” Recurrent 
Acute Eczema,” “ Acute General Dermatitis,” “ Recurrent Exfoliative 
Erythema,” and “ Scarlatiniform Exfoliative Dermatitis.” Here un¬ 
questionably there is need of a single term, by which may be understood 
the varieties of exanthem described by such writers as Baxter, Fereol, 
Fagge, Pye-Smith, and, among Americans, by such writers as Bulkley 
and G. H. Fox. Our author might have added here, the names also of 
Guibout, of Paris, and Jamieson, of Edinburgh, had the recent papers of 
these last-named gentlemen appeared before the book went to press. 
Surely this is a subject requiring attention in a treatise devoted to the 
consideration of cutaneous disease. 

Here, again, we find the evidences of our author’s conservatism. He 
restricts the use of the term we have given, to certain unusual and occa¬ 
sionally grave forms of disease, characterized by an acute erythematous, 
more rarely vesicular or bullous, inflammation, localized or generalized, 
accompanied by a more or less marked febrile disturbance, accompanied 
or followed by varying degrees of desquamation or exfoliation of the epi¬ 
dermis, and marked by a tendency to relapse. The disorder he thus 
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describes is to be distinguished from the recognized varieties of eczema 
and psoriasis, and from pityriasis rubra and pemphigus foliaceus. But 
how are these distinctions to be established, especially in face of the fact, 
that “much diversity of opinion exists as to the true nature of the cases 

.and it is difficult to determine from the reports whether 

they illustrate the same process or different diseases.” Difficult, indeed, it 
is ; one is strongly tempted to disregard alike authorities and minor dif¬ 
ferences of fact under the circumstances, and to agree with Jamieson that 
the term “general exfoliative dermatitis” should be made to include the 
very diseases from which we are here told that the conditions included by 
that term should be carefully differentiated. 

Now it is in just such periods, when our knowledge of the different 
phenomena displayed under different circumsiances by a single pathological 
condition is widening and deepening, that a wise conservatism is requisite. 
True, there is a wide distinction betw’een typical cases of pemphigus 
foliaceus, for example, where the dried contents of a collapsed bleb furnish 
the material of the papery flakes cast off from the surface, and that dis¬ 
order characterized merely by “bullous inflammation followed by various 
degrees of desquamation of the epidermis with a tendency to relapse.” 
Yet the evidences of the existence of intermediate forms between these 
extremes are not wanting, and Jamieson (Edinburgh Med. Joitrn., April, 
1880, p. 879) cites several cases which it would be exceedingly difficult to 
assign exclusively to the one category or the other. One such has also 
been reported by ourselves ( Chicayo Med. Journ. and Exam., Feb. 1881), 
under the title Pityriasis Rubra, where there was coexistence of very ex¬ 
tensive epidermal desquamation, with febrile accesses of fatal termination, 
and where the surface exhibited marble-sized projections, which were 
found, post-mortem, to contain a creamy pus, and which served to give a 
particular character to the malady. We are not yet ready for a distinct 
recognition of all these rare and severe cutaneous manifestations as mem¬ 
bers of a single family, and yet, if the signs do not fail, to that complexion 
we shall eventually come. Our author has wisely given us a provisional 
recognition of these typical states, under the title “ Dermatitis Exfoliativa.” 

We could in this way go over all the interesting ground traversed here 
for the first time, by one well qualified to pronounce with decision at every 
step, but we must he content hy reminding those who find it necessary to 
consult a treatise of this sort, of the importance to themselves of possess¬ 
ing a brief yet precise description of each of the rarer cutaneous diseases, 
especially when it is requisite to come to a diagnosis by the processes of 
exclusion. It is for these reasons that we take especial pleasure in com¬ 
mending Dr. Duhring’s book to the practitioner as well as to the student 
of medicine, and it is probably true that the marked success of the first 
edition was based upon its value in just this particular. Of it can be said 
now, even more confidently than on its first appearance, that it is the best 
treatise in the English language on the subject of diseases of the skin. 
As a text-book, it stands without a rival, and as a monument to the 
author’s painstaking and indefatigable industry, it is one upon which he 
can well be congratulated. It is the production of books like this, which 
has brought to the profession in this country a degree of recognition and 
respect abroad which we could not in any other way have attained, and it 
is this which has held up to our own countrymen a standard of literary 
excellence in authorship which has proved of inestimable value. 

The new illustrations in the chapter on anatomy of the skin are very 
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creditable drawings by Dr. Van Harlingen, and serve well to exhibit the 
relations between the protoplasmic bodies in the mucous layer, formerly 
described as hanging together by spines or prickles at their points, and 
clearly shown by Heitzmann to be generally connected by a thread-like 
network of living matter, traversing the lifeless cement substance between 
the epithelia. 

The typography of the book is beyond criticism, and in other respects 
the publishers have done their part in its production with a most com¬ 
mendable success. J. N. H. 


Art. XLYII_ Hernia , Strangulated and Reducible, with Oure by Sub¬ 

cutaneous Injections. Together with Suggested and Improved Methods 
for Kelotomy. Also an Appendix, giving a short Account of various 
New Surgical Instruments. By Joseph H. Warren, M.D., Member 
of American Med. Assoc. 8vo. pp. xii., 280. Boston : Charles N. 
Thomas, 1881. 

The full title of this work helps to give an idea of its contents and aim, 
the first of which is valueless, and the second apparently personal. Many 
books are written with the object of advancing the author’s reputation, 
but in very few is that object so little concealed as in the volume before 
us. Sometimes there is associated with this selfishness of aim, intrinsic 
merit of greater or less amount; in this instance there is no such associa¬ 
tion, for we fail to see that surgical science gains the slightest addition 
from this book. The introduction is of interest as giving an account of 
the controversy between Dr. Heaton, the advocate of the boasted opera¬ 
tion for the radical cure of hernia by injection, and the committee of the 
American Medical Association, a matter with which few of the present 
generation are familiar. Dr. Warren appears as the quasi apologist for 
Dr. Heaton, yet he fails to make out a case for him, and the impression 
left upon the mind of the reader is that the committee was right and Dr. 
Heaton wrong. It was simply the old story which has so often convulsed 
the ranks of the profession. Dr. Heaton practised an operation which he 
thought was of special value, and refused to make its steps or precise 
character known, thinking that by so doing he would increase his own 
emolument. As is so often the case, when the operation became known, 
it was found to be similar to one that had been before devised ; Joseph 
Pancoast having resorted to injection four years before Heaton’s first case, 
the only peculiarity of the latter’s method being the substitution of an 
extract of white oak bark for the preparation of iodine used by the Phila¬ 
delphia professor. 

The author of this volume was made the recipient of Dr. Heaton’s 
secret, and he valiantly endeavours to defend his actions on the score of 
youth and inexperience, with, however, very moderate success. But the 
history of this operation, and this old controversy, have served Dr. Warren 
a more important purpose. It has enabled him to come before the pro¬ 
fession with certain trivial modifications of Heaton’s methods, and, at the 
same time, to speak of his own “ by no means small or limited practice,” 
of his own “ fine sense of touch and delicate manipulation.” Altogether, 
there is a tone of immense superiority and acknowledged eminence (?) 
pervading the volume which may well induce the reviewer to hesitate be- 



